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Andrew Jackson: Symbol for an Age. By John William Ward. ( New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1955. Pp. xii, 274. Illustrations, 
notes. $4.75.) 

Speaking of Andrew Jackson, Henry Clay once observed to the 
American portrait painter, George P. A. Healy, just returned from his 
first visit to the Hermitage: "I see that you, like all who approached 
that man, were fascinated by him." 

Clay obviously attributed much of Jackson s fortune to some sort of 
personal magnetism, some near-mesmerism which could cut through 
the barrier of differences in background and ideologies. But how can 
one explain the Tennessean's hold upon those thousands of loyal fol- 
lowers who were never to "approach" him physically? One answer is 
presented here by Professor Ward, who sees in Jackson a composite 
of those intellectual and emotional concepts which dominated his age. 

The cosmology of early nineteenth-century America, it is Mr. Ward's 
thesis, was compounded of faith in three basic forces, "Nature," "Provi- 
dence," and "Will," and of all the men of his time, Andrew Jackson 
best served as the Single symbol of those "structural underpinnings of 
the ideology" of his society. Caught between the highly developed 
civilization of Europe and the savagery of the unconquered West, the 
early American justifled his own culture as the golden mean equidistant 
from the effete decadence produced by material "progress" and the 
barbarism which attended "nature in the raw." The Western farmer- 
frontiersman type, close to the soil, nurtured by Nature yet shaped by 
the necessary restraints of society, was the American ideal, and what 
better illustrated the power of this indigenous nobility than its victory 
over the regimented British troops at New Orleans? This, says Ward, 
was the beginning of Jackson's hold on the imagination of his fellow 
Citizens— that he symbolized the accuracy of their self-portrait. More- 
over, Americans looked upon themselves as the favored of God, as the 
instruments through which Providence would demonstrate a new dis- 
pensation to humanity. Thus the Battle of New Orleans was seized 
upon as some miraculous delivery, and Jackson could be hailed as the 
hero chosen to serve as God's righthand man. But the American also 
clung to the theory that men made their own way in life, that success 
followed upon virtue and determination, a moral which seemed splen- 
didly affirmed in the career of Jackson, the orphan boy who reached 
the heights through justice and the force of his own iron will. 

It was necessary, Mr. Ward thinks, to Stretch facts occasionally to 
make them fit this pattern. He feels that the frontier riflemen had 
little to do with the victory at Chalmette, and maintains that their fame 
as well as the neglect accorded the part played by the French New 
Orleanians was deliberately contrived by populär insistence that ac- 
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counts of the battle conform to prevailing notions as to the prowess 
of the "Hunters of Kentucky." It is difficult to accept this theory in 
the light of Jackson s own estimate of the role played by his riflemen, 
and it would seem that an equally plausible reason for the tendency 
to ignore the Services of the Louisianians was Jackson's notorious dif- 
ficulties with them and his stinging evaluation of their contributions : 
"I went off to fight," he once told James Hamilton; "they went off to 
dance." 

Even more basic questions come to mind, however, despite the ex- 
cellence with which Professor Ward expounds his thesis. Myth, folk- 
lore, and "populär sentiment," like proverbs, can be found to support 
almost any number of points of view, however inconsistent, and one 
wonders if Mr. Ward might not have constructed, had he tried, almost 
equally convincing Symbols from Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, or even 
John Quincy Adams. After all, Jackson defeated the latter in 1828 by 
a margin of only some 12 per cent of the populär votes cast. 

As for the ideas "symbolized" by Jackson, it might also be asked 
how much they represented widespread independent conclusions and 
how much they reflected necessary rationalizations required to justify 
the record and peculiarities of the Hero. It is not clear from this ac- 
count, and perhaps it can never be ascertained, but certainly one must 
move cautiously if there is left out, as is done here, the professional 
propagandizing of such men as Blair, Green, Kendall, Lewis, and the 
countless hacks on the local levels. True enough, politicans are sup- 
posed to exploit those areas of conviction and prejudice in which they 
sense the possibility of strong populär response. It is quite possible, 
however, that the concepts stressed in this book derived more of their 
vitality from Jacksonian publicists than from the people. 

A few inaccuracies have found their inevitable place in this account. 
The War of 1812 did not end before the Battle of New Orleans (p. 4); 
Edward, not Robert, Livingston was Jacksons aide in 1815 (p. 233), 
a clear oversight, since Mr. Ward makes the correct designation else- 
where; and it would seem impossible to determine that Jackson "re- 
ceived a plurality of the populär vote" in the election of 1824 ( p. 123 ) . 
The reference to "Unpublished Notes" by Edward Livingston in the 
United States Magazine and Democratic Review for 1840 (p. 231) is 
actually to "Fragments of Unpublished Reminiscences of Edward Liv- 
ingston," by his brother-in-law, Auguste Davezac. 

This is a stimulating book, in a field which does not lend itself to 
positive demonstration. Despite the foregoing objections, Mr. Ward 
may well have found a large part of the answer to the question which 
seems to have plagued Henry Clay. 

Loyola University, New Orleans Joseph G. Tregle, Jr. 



